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EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARIAN 


PETER CHURLEY, Senior Assistant, Nottingham P.L. 


THE SCOTTISH REPORT,! published in 1951, affirmed that librarianship is a 
profession. This opinion, although it was reached by a committee of 
laymen, cannot be said to be shared by the public at large. How often 
are we asked why on earth we need to pass examinations simply to hand 
out books? Recently, a high official in one City Treasurer’s department 
expressed surprise that the public libraries had graded posts, as he thought 
that examinations had to be passed to hold positions on A.P.T. grades! 
This attitude of the general public is often matched by a sense of unease 
in the profession about the quality of service we are offering to the com- 
munity. A student may do brilliantly in a library school and yet be 
unable to sustain a conversation on a literary topic with an average, intelli- 
gent reader: this statement has received support from people in the pro- 
fession ‘ who are in a position to know the facts.” The vigour with which 
the position of the graduate in the public library has been defended in 
recent controversies seems to be a further recognition that our service falls 
short somewhere. 

The root of the trouble, to my diagnosis, is that we have clung too 
long to the conception of the librarian as a person equipped only with an 
understanding of the technical methods of making available knowledge in 
printed form. In a sense this was a reaction from the idea of the librarian 
as a preserver of manuscript and printed matter that obsessed so many of 
the pioneers of librarianship, a reaction carried so far that we have been 
dazzled by the techniques of our profession to the virtual exclusion of 
subject knowledge and “literature” in general. Our present system of 
professional education turns out persons with an extensive knowledge of 
technical methods and of very little else. Undoubtedly we needed to pass 
through such a stage, with the emphasis on technical education, and it has 
paid handsome dividends, tangible evidence of which are the system of 
inter-library loans and the B.N.B., to say nothing of improvements in the 
service offered by individual libraries compared with the position thirty 
years ago. 

However, having established that technical method is a sine qua non 
of librarianship, it is surely time to move forward again. We claim that 
librarianship is a profession: it will only be recognised as such by the 
public, and rewarded as such, if we offer a truly professional service. 
Technique, working in a void, we find, is not enough. To it must be 
added the capacity both to understand the problems involved and to 
discuss intelligently the subjects of inquiries. If a librarian has no more 
than a surface knowledge (if that) of a subject, he will not get very far 
in aiding readers of researchers who look to him for help or advice. The 
problem of how to provide such a service resolves itself into two parts: 
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how to recruit the right material and how to train it. 

It is his attitude to knowledge that is the hall-mark of the librariai 
it is the inquiring, interested mind that we must seek to enlist. The fir 
proof of this quality of intelligence, leaving aside questions of character 
and personality, is the possession of an advanced level G.C.E. Ordinary 
level tends to be an elaboration of the three Rs and little else; training for 
the advanced level, undertaken voluntarily and usually in small groups 
composed of more mature individuals, is a real bite into “ education ” 
as the university sees it. It is worth noting that without it entrance to a 
university is almost impossible. The library user will surely get better 
service from an individual with this qualification than from the same 
individual if he had spent the two years doing the routine tasks of the 
new junior. 

The graduate, as such, gives even further evidence of this quality of 
mind. The universities in this country are turning out some 60 per cent 
more graduates each year than in 1938: to retain even the same flow of 
ability into public libraries as before the war, the intake of graduates must 
be increased by much more than this proportion. There are graduates 
and graduates, as every librarian insists; but apart from the subject know- 
ledge acquired there are other benefits that should accrue from university 
training. It “supplies a background of relevant knowledge, develops 
powers of judgment, accustoms students to handling documentary 
material, trains them in the presentation of a case and stimulates their 
powers of appraisal and criticism.’* Librarianship, it seems to be, is fail- 
ing to obtain its rightful share of this material. And it will only do so 
if it publicizes the fact that it offers a stimulating and challenging career. 
Financial reward is not the only criterion on which graduates judge a 
post—indeed, improving financial rewards and putting librarianship on the 
professional map are among its challenges. 

To advocate such recruitment is by no means to maintain that there 
will be no place in the service for people without advanced G.C.E. or a 
degree. There are many tasks which can often be better performed by 
such persons: I do not wish to raise the thorny problem of dividing pro- 
fessional from non-professional functions, and without doubt all recruits 
must share many of these jobs at first. But much frustration—even resig- 
nation—is caused by people feeling themselves forced to take exams. when 
their abilities lie in other directions, abilities that find their outlet in the 
many routine tasks that require skill and dexterity. It must be made 
clear to 16-year-old recruits that professional qualification must be pre- 
ceded by advanced G.C.E.; with one-day continuation classes and night 
school the person who matures late can still catch up with the 18-year-old 
entry stream. 

Having recruited potential librarians, we must look at the problem of 
training them. The argument of this essay rests on the position that tech- 
nical knowledge alone is not sufficient to provide a truly professional 
service, and that some academic attainment is necessary to this end. As 
things stand now only a degree is direct evidence of special knowledge. 
In a general library a degree in a special subject has only limited relevance 
—perhaps it is the general honours graduate who is best fitted for this 
type of work. But if the graduate has taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered to him by university life, his contact with the academic staff, 
with undergraduates in other faculties and his wide reading have all 
brought him an acquaintance with professional standards of thought, and 
he can both understand problems and provide helpful advice to readers 
interested in fields of study other than his own. 

The universities cannot provide all the recruits that we require for 
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professional posts, and it is unlikely that university education will be 
much extended in the foreseeable future. In some way we must put the 
advanced G.C.E. stream on a par with the graduate. It is, of course, 
quite impossible to incorporate the equivalent of a degree into our pro- 
fessional examinations. But we can introduce an academic subject, in 
either arts or sciences, to be taken up to pass degree level. It is not the 
desirability of such a course that would be open to challenge, | feel, 
but rather the practical difficulties involved. For a subject to be taught 
satisfactorily, full time study is essential. Yet it could scarcely find a place 
in the crowded syllabus of our library schools’ registration course. How- 
ever, the advantages of such study are so great that | feel we must find a 
way to incorporate it. Indeed, when the proposal is examined more 
closely it will be found to provide the opportunity for bringing about 
other much needed reforms. The library schools are unanimous in asking 
for a two-year course, and in this longer period such an academic study 
is feasible. The anomaly of two levels of qualification can be ironed out 
—they would be incompatib‘e with such a course of training, for it could 
not easily be split into two quite separate halves. Finally, the original 
plan for taking the whole professional examination at one sitting could 
be implemented. 

The advantages of such a scheme seem to be overwhelming. The cry 
of financial hardship ipvolved by two years of full-time study, in a welfare 
state which finances further education, will only rarely be admissible. 
There is no question about the broadening of outiook and knowledge of 
the scope of the profession that library schools can give. The professional 
qualification will come to mean something to the general public if, in 
addition to the high standard set in technical subjects, its holders can talk 
to readers knowledgeably about their own subjects and give the layman 
“professional” high level advice. The standard will not be too hard for can- 
didates: the prerequisite of advanced G.C.E. will see to that, and evening 
classes can prepare for the course, possibly introducing a qualifying exam- 
ination. The people wno manage to squeeze through the current exam- 
inations after repeated attempts, or who give up after several tries, with 
considerable bitterness, will not find their way into the ranks of the 
qualified—to the benefit of both themselves and the general public. The 
graduate can fit in by taking only one year of the course, preferably after 
a year or two as a junior assistant or “trainee” in a general library, and 
concentrating on the technical subjects (his degree giving him exemption 
from the academic examination). Finally, the subject knowledge acquired 
in studying for an examination of this sort will be of particular use in 
special libraries and subject departments of general libraries. 

In short, such training would pave the way for raising the status of 
librarianship as a profession. However, neither the possessor of a degree 
nor a librarian qualified in this manner is necessarily “educated.” Educa- 
tion, in this sense, is something which no formal study can teach. The 
Scottish report insisted, rightly in my opinion, on the need for cultivated 
persons to staff libraries and pointed out the value of personal research 
work to librarians. The inquiring intellect will not stop at a degree: 
three years’ full time study only nibble at a subject. Upon every librarian 
must be the onus of keeping up with his subject—pursuing research is 
not only fascinating in itself, but it brings with it an awareness of pro- 
blems and methods of dealing with them that cannot but be of help to 
many users of our libraries. 


A final word needs to be said about the possibility of taking London 
University external degrees. These are undoubtedly of high standard, 
and as things stand to-day they are an asset both to the holder. from 
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the point of view of promotion, and to the public, from the point of view 
of service. The case for making the effort to acquire one is particularly 
strong for those who finished their schooling before or during the war 
when university education was often not a feasible proposition. But as a 
permanent method of qualification for librarians, they have little to 
recommend them. It is no light task to undertake such a study whilst 
working full time, having already passed professional examinations. More 
important, they do not bring with them the contact with professional 
academics and other students which is such an essential part of university 
training—evening classes are but a poor substitute. Further, the years 
devoted to studying for an external degree could, perhaps, be better 
occupied in general reading (though study is a valuable discipline). 
Although external degrees are valuable as a temporary expedient, we shall 
do better to rationalize and improve our professional education. It is 
the object of this paper to suggest lines on which this can be done. 


1 Cmd. 8229. Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries: A Report of the Advisor) 
Council on Education in Scotland. 1951. 

2 Library Review, Autumn, 1953. Editorial. 

3 Report of the N.J.C. on the recruitment of graduates. 


THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAYS 
by MARION WILDEN-HART, Kensington P.L. 


THE suBJECT of Library Schools comes up regularly for discussion, usually 
amongst the converted who already know the value of the Schools, but 
who wish to make them better. This article is directed at those who 
need encouragement to make it possible to attend a full-time course, and 
at those who have never had the opportunity of appreciating the Library 
Schools and who try to discourage others from attending. It is written 
by an ex-student who has had two Separate years at a School. 


What's the Use of Library Schools? 


1. Full time study. This does not necessarily mean the student will 
have more time to study each subject than he would if he studied one 
subject a year part-time—in point of fact he would probably have less 
But the amount of time spent on study is not the important factor; it is 
the amount of concentration and clear-thinking given to each subject that 
counts, and it is obvious that a full-time course will afford more oppor- 
tunity for this than a course that is held in the evening after a full day’s 
work, plus a week of spare-time study. 

2. Tuition. It is usual at the Schools to give students some three 
hours’ tuition at least in each subject. This is often twice the amount a 
part-time student will receive. In addition, individual tuition is available 
should a student find one particular subject more difficult. Homework is 
compulsory—in most schools this is undertaken under examination condi- 
tions, i.e., a question is placed before the students in class, and answers 
are collected at the end of half-an-hour. These answers are corrected and 
returned whilst the question is still fresh in the minds of the students 
and homework is returned and gone through by the Tutor individually. 
This is seldom possible at part-time courses due to lack of time. At the 
end of the second term some of the Schools ho'd mock examinations. 
and these are a good preparation for the L.A. examinations, particularly 
in becoming accustomed to the strain of the time factor and because they 
are held one after another as in the outside examinations. 


3. Visits and visiting lecturers. These play an important part in the 
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full-time course and have proved so useful to students that some of the 
part-time courses (especially the Special Library Courses) have adopted 
the idea, even though they are so short of time for lectures. In addition 
to the general visits, smail parties of students are sometimes invited to 
visit a librarian at his library, for an informal talk and to see over the 
library. These students are sometimes permitted to inspect statistics, plans 
for new buildings, estimates, committee agendas, etc., which the 
librarian’s own staff have not had the privilege of seeing. 

Visiting lecturers are invited at fairly regular intervals to address the 
full-time students on matters directly or indirectly connected with the 
syllabus. These lectures very often furnish students with first-hand infor- 
mation which is not otherwise obtainable in text books or professional 
journals. It is good for the students to meet the leaders in the library 
profession, to question, agree or disagree with them personally, and after- 
wards to meet them informally over a cup of tea. It is this chance for 
students to voice opinions of their own, to each other, in front of a 
meeting, or to their lecturers, that makes Library School attendance so 
worth-while; and it is noticable that many of the speakers from the floor 
at professional meetings, or who write for the professional journals have 
at some time been at a Library School. 

4. Facilities for Study. (a) Files of library journals. These should 
be available at any public library and can be consulted at Chaucer House 
Library or Thomas Greenwood Library, etc. But to be able to use these 
files in a lecture, or in an odd 20-minute break is a facility offered at most 
of the Library Schools, but seldom at part-time courses. (b) Displays 
of library publicity material, annual reports, plans of new library build- 
ings, etc., received by the full-time schools is organised for the students’ 
benefit and forms a quick and ready means for original material—and 
how the Examiners long for this! Time is allocated each week for 
students to visit the large neighbouring libraries to study reference books, 
and some schools afford time off each week for students to specialise in 
a chosen subject—to select the books, catalogue and classify them, 
annotate them and finally to draw up a bibliography in that field. This 
is excellent experience and one that will stand the student in good stead 
when he returns to his own library. 

These are some of the advantages that a Library School offers. I 
will now deal with the problem of getting to the School. 


Leave of Absence. Many students are given “ leave of absence ” for 
nine months by their libraries. This may be with or without pay, and/or 
with or without a condition that the student must return to the library 
for a specified period after the course or else repay any money credited 
to him by the Authority during his year’s course, or else on the under- 
standing that in payment of having his post safely kept for him on his 
return, the student will stay some little while with the Authority. I have 
never heard of a Special Library giving leave of absence nor any money 
towards expenses, but there may be one or two isolated cases. What is 
the value of leave of absence from the student’s point of view? He will 
have a post to return to after the course (usually at the same salary that 
he left at); he may get his examination fees paid for him by his Authority; 
he will not forego his Superannuation (it is for this reason that leave of 
absence is usually for nine months); he will have the use of the profes- 
sional staff library (a useful facility for text-books in great demand) and 
he may be able to return in the holidays to earn a little ready cash. On 
the other hand he will more or less be duty bound to return for some 
time at the end of the course, presumably on his old salary, and may 
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have to forego a chance of a graded post; he will return as a junior 
assistant in the library in which he has already had experience, doing 
the same work in spite of his increased experience, and his reborn enthu- 
siasm for librarianship may very quickly fade once he returns to the old 
routine. If on the other hand he resigns his post to attend a School, 
he will pay his examination fees (though these may be covered by his 
grant) and he will have to look for a post at the end of the year, but 
assuming the student has been on General Division (and most Registra- 
tion students will have been) it will not be difficult to obtain another 
General Division post at another library, thus gaining added experience, 
and he may be fortunate enough to obtain a Graded post. Leave of 
absence then does not seem to be an important factor in preventing 
students who desire to go to School from attending. 

Financial considerations. This is probably the main factor that deters 
students from enro!ling for a full-time course. Assuming the student has 
no independent means to draw on, he will look around for a source of 
income in the form of grants. He may be fortunate and be granted 
leave of absence with pay from his Authority, though this may be inade- 
quate to meet his expenses. His Local Education Authority may be able 
to offer him an award, and this is usually the first source to which to 
make application. If he is successful and he is over 21 years, his finan- 
cial problem will probably be settled, as most awards are £140 or more, 
and this I found to be sufficient for a single person for the nine months. 
(if married he will receive correspondingly a higher grant). If the student 
is under 21, but is independent, his case is more difficult because even 
should he receive an award from his Local Education Authority, it will 
only be in the nature of £80: it is here that the student will have to use 
his head as a librarian! In the recent publication Trusts and founda- 
tions: a select guide to organisations and grant-making bodies operating 
in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, compiled by G. W. Keeling 
(Bowes & Bowes, 1953) there is an alphabetical list of possible sources 
for him to choose from. There is a classified index at the end to facilitate 
the finding of a likely body to which to make application. There are 
quite a few such bodies listed in this book that are willing to help 
librarians financially through a course of training and others besides 
myself have received help from such bodies. In addition, Whitaker’s 
Almanack lists a few such bodies under the section Education (p. 551 
of the 1954 Library Edition), but there are still some grant-making bodies 
who are not listed in either of these publications, many of them local 
trusts for students living in a particular area, and these can only be 
sought out locally. There are also sources that will loan money free of 
interest to students. These include :— 

The Library Association’s Mitchell Memorial Fund; Central Employ- 

ment Bureau Loan Fund; and the Gentlewomen’s Employment 

Association Loan Training Fund. 

Conditions as to repayment vary and students are advised to contact the 
organisations concerned direct. 

Conclusion. Attending Library School does not ensure a pass in the 
examinations, and it means hard work. But with the will to pass and 
therefore the will to work reasonably hard, it will give a student a fighting 
chance, and what’s more important it will equip him for Librarianship 
(whatever the results of the examination) far more than part-time study 
will. It wi'l open up contacts in the profession for the student, and will 
therefore offer and promote more interest in the profession, it will give 
the student friends in other libraries and he will have a fine year to 
remember. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND RECRUITMENT 


by E. V. CORBETT, Borough Librarian, Wandsworth. 


A VERY considerable amount of both time and money must be expended 
annually by young women assistants in attempting to qualify as Char- 
tered Librarians, and much of such expenditure must be useless, judging 
from examination results. Over-emphasis on examinations at junior level 
might also be responsible for some of our difficulties in recruitment. 

In recent years we have been ab'e to recruit comparatively few male 
juniors to the public library service, and the profession is becoming more 
and more a female prerogative (perhaps it should be added that in my 
opinion the girls do the work equally satisfactorily). Unfortunately from 
the libraries point of view (fortunately, we hope, from the girls’), it is 
usual for them to leave after a few years to get married. During these 
years it appears common practice to instil the idea into the girls that they 
are all budding Chief Librarians or at least Senior Assistants, and that it 
is imperative that they should immediately endeavour to qualify as Char- 
tered Librarians. We might all receive something of a shock if we had 
figures available to show just how many of these young girls did in fact 
ever become A.L.A.s and how few of them still remained in the profes- 
sion after ten years’ service. In the meantime hundreds of them each 
year continue to spend hours and hours in a half-hearted kind of study 
and in attending classes in librarianship, expending quite sizeable sums 
in examination and class fees. To what purpose is this time, energy and 
cash expended? 

Where a girl is, of her own free will, keen on making librarianship a 
career, or, where she thinks the A.L.A. a worthy form of insurance against 
spinsterhood, let us encourage her by all means, but in spurring on every 
girl to sit for the examinations it may be that professionally we are pur- 
suing a mistaken policy and one not entirely in our own interests. In the 
first place, the examiners continually tell us that the number of failures 
in the examinations is largely due to lack of serious study (there may also 
be a very real disinclination for examinations). Thus to insist on exam- 
inations for all merely wastes the candidates’ time and money and adds 
to the L.A.’s difficulties and expenditure in arranging such examinations. 
Secondly, failure inevitably leads to frustration, and the assistant ulti- 
mately seeks pastures new. My own experience is that many of the best 
junior assistants (i.e. those with a practical approach to the job) are to 
be found among those who fail to pass Entrance, or having done so, find 
Registration too much. Their ultimate departure from the profession is a 
distinct loss to their respective libraries and lack of continuity of service 
reduces the efficiency of routine duties on an ever-increasing scale. 

A policy might be considered whereby we should encourage by every 
means possible each assistant who genuinely wishes to qualify, while at 
the same time making clear that no opprobrium would be attached to 
lack of such ambition on the part of girls who regard librarianship as a 
congenial and worthwhile occupation to be followed until the right man 
comes along. 

It is also palpably unjust that the girls who do exactly the same work 
as their male colleagues should be denied equal remuneration. We should 
endeavour to press, by all means at our disposal, for equal pay for men 
and girls at General Division level and furthermore urge promotion from 
General to Clerical Division (again, with equal pay) once the maximum 
of the former grade has been reached, subject to a satisfactory report 
from the Chief Librarian, a scheme suggested by that now operating for 
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shorthand-typists in the London area. 

A plan such as that proposed should materially improve the staffing 
of our libraries at junior level. It would stop the drift to better-paid 
employment of girls unable to live on present salary scales and would 
remove the ever-present dread of examinations from those who have no 
aptitude for them. At the same time it would save both the candidates 
and the L.A. useless effort and expenditure. The keen junior would still 
enjoy the same opportunities for advancement as at present, and tutors 
and examiners would be freed from teaching and examining assistants 
who have, right from the very start, no chance of becoming Chartered 
Librarians. This suggestion is put forward in the hope that the opinions 
of junior assistants may be forthcoming in this journal. The A.A.L, 
might also consider whether it might be worth while to analyse their 
own records to show how many female assistants enrolling for the 
Entrance Examination correspondence courses qualify as A.L.A.s within, 
say, five or six years, and how many of them still remain in the profes- 
sion at the end of this period. The results shou'd certainly be of interest 
to all concerned with the problems of examinations and recruitment. 


ONE OF THE 58 %, 


Fifty-eight per cent. of candidates 
fail the Entrance Examination, and 


as convincing to teli me that I ought 
to learn to write with my toes because 
I might lose the use of my hands 





there is much learned discussion as to 
whether the fault lies with the candi- 
date and his method of study (if any) 
or with the various types of training 
designed to assist in his endeavours. 

It is suggested that some disinclina- 
tion to study may be due to the fact 
that school leavers find widening inter- 
ests. Why not, indeed? I for one 
wish to enjoy a full life and at the 
same time carn a _ living withcut 
worrying my head as to my financial 
prospects in five cr six vears’ time. If 
I choose library work in preference to 
other employment, it is because it 
seems to me to be a pleasant sort of 
job. I like mixing with all sorts of 
people and using my intelligence to 
the best of my ability, and curicusly 
enough, I like books, both handling 
them and reading them. 

I am old enough now to know that 
what I want to do one of these days 
is to be a housewife. It isn’t any use 
telling me now that in the distant 
future | may be thrown on my own 
resources—presumably after I have 
lost the breadwinner—and that an 
A.L.A. will enable me to support my 
fatherless children. It would be just 


*Based on a recent article in the 
Lancashire County Library Staff Guild 
Bulletin. 
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some day. 

I don’t want to take any examina- 
tions and only do so because I am, un- 
fortunately, not the martyr type, and 
to take examinations seems to keep 
everyone else happy, produces a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy from fellow 
sufferers and, no doubt, a glow of 
virtue when I fail in the breasts of the 
careerists. Can anyone say that there 
is no place for me in library work 
because I do not wish to addle my 
brains with obscure facts that I shall 
never need? 

I can stil! make tea and wash the 
cups, and repair books and cope with 
a busy counter and its normal queries 
without having to know how many 
lumens illuminate the shelves or how 
many Cubooks make a dozen, and 
many people will no doubt be 
astounded to know that I have never 
yet been asked at the counter for the 
Book of Kells and only a few times 
for Beowulf. 

Quite seriously, we know that many 
American libraries have both profes- 





sional and non-professional staff, but | 


this is not just another American idea 
It has been suggested in this country 
for many years 


That’s what I want to be... 


A NON-PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT. 
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BANISH THE ISSUE DESK 


By FRANK JENKINS, 
Assistant, Middlesbrcugh P.L. 


THE ONLY argument for having quali- 
fied assistants in tne public library ser- 
vice counter is that the reader directs 
his enquiries there, whereupon iftex- 
perienced juniors would give willing 
but ineffectual assistance, causing the 
frustrated reader to leave certainly 
dissatisfied and probably annoyed. 
This does happer frequently, of 
course, but the solution lies not in the 
incarceration of valuable staff in the 
issue desk, to spend much of their 
time in searching through wooden 
trays for borrowers’ tickets, which 
hardly calls for either intellect or pro- 
fessional education. The more busi- 
nesslike solution is for the counter staff 
to direct the enquirer to the Readers’ 
Advisory staff, engaged in the arts of 
librarianship—interpreting the book 
stock on behalf of the reader, com- 
piling bibliographies, assembling pur- 
posive displays and exhibitions, guid- 
ing the public through the apparently 
incomprehensible mazes of  classifica- 
tion and cataloguing, and guiding the 
even growth of subject representation 
in liaison with the book selection staff. 
Accessioning, classifying and _ cata- 
loguing might be regarded as the 
technicalities of librarianship. Counter 
work is a necessary adjunct. 

The major reason why the public 
fail to give us full recognition as a 
profession is that they have always 
been met by a massive wooden struc- 
ture on entering a library, and have 


perceived within it the ticket searchers 
and fines collectors. To the public 
these are librarians. A staff of quali- 
fied assistants solely engaged in biblio- 
graphical research on their behalf will 
obviously appear more professional 
and intelligent than those exchanging 
books for tickets. 

As professional staff require graded 
Posts, it is not economical practice to 
have them spending a great deal of 
highly paid time on counter duties, 
whilst the many aspects of pure 
librarianship remain untouched. Quali- 
fied librarians find it extremely irk- 
some to perform continuous counter 
work, when their training enables 
them to appreciate the finer and more 
interesting aspects of their work, The 
counter must, of course, have its staff, 
until some genius devises a ticket find- 
ing machine to take their place. Why 
not emulate our Transatlantic col- 
leagues and employ part-time clerks 
to do the purely mechanical work of 
extracting tickets and shelving books? 
And why not end the domination of 
lending libraries by those oppressive 
desks, by banishing them to halls or 
lobbies, where the “first impressions’’, 
sc laboured in examination questions, 
would possibly affect less the subse- 
quent impressions of the service, 
received in the library proper? 

If we want the public to appre- 
ciate the standard of education and 
efficiency required of a chartered 
librarian, and his potential value to 
them, we must not allow him or her 
to be thought of merely as the bowed, 
bored and bleary person who gropes 
for tickets. 
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It is objective, 
concise, 


always up-to-date 


meaning KEESING’S of course 


The Reference Tool of our day 











BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


SmitH, F. SEyMour. What shall I read nead next? a personal selection of 20th 
century English books. 1953. (C.U.P. 10s. 6d.). 


McCo.vin, LIONEL. The personal library; a guide for the bookbuyer. 1953, 
(Phoenix House, 9s. 6d.). 


The complexity of modern life leaves little enough time for reading, good- 
ness knows, and the average librarian is kept hard at it keeping up with current 
publications let alone making extensive excursions into the literature of preced- 
ing generations. For this reason we welcome the appearance of two small 
volumes, each by an author who knows plenty about books and who wishes to 
encourage, advise, tantalise and guide us in our search for book knowledge. 


Mr. Seymour Smith’s work lists nearly 2,000 books published since 1900 
and, for the assistant whese book knowledge of the first three decades of the 
present century is sketchy, it is certainly well worth study. “ Reads like a boy’s 
adventure story . . . takes a place amongst the great books of travel’; “‘ some- 
thing to recommend, but never to borrow or lend”; “ although the compiler 
thinks this one of the best novels written during the war years, it must be 
admitted that te some critics it was the author’s worst’”—such notes cannot fail 
to awaken our interest. 

Bearing in mind that seven out of every ten demands made upon us by 
our public are for novels, it is pleasing to note that over one quarter of Mr. 
Smith’s book deals with fiction. And whilst he lists much that is from the “top 
drawer,” such perennial favourites as Bulldog Drummond, Sanders of the River 
and Dr. Syn are not considered too lowly to deserve mention. 


Mr. McColvin’s latest book is a comparatively slight work (152 pp.) and, 
despite its undoubted merits, is unlikely to rank amongst his best. Having stated 
that he is not attempting to give lists of best books, the author nowhere forces 
individual books to our notice with the compelling force of Mr. Smith; he 
gently prods us with such phrases as ‘“‘we should note’, ‘‘ I would select for 
your consideration,” or ‘ one must not forget.” Since Mr. McColvin aims to 
suggest types of books rather than individual titles, it is, perhaps, rather unfair 
to complain of the lack of annotation where titles are mentioned, but this factor 
does seriously limit the usefulness of the book. It is particularly noticeable in 
the chapter dealing with fiction—a woefully brief one—which consists mainly of 
lists of representative groups of novelists, presented, as the author admits, ‘‘with 
great trepidation.” 

Viewed as a possible reference tool, The Personal Library makes no preten- 
tions in that direction and its lack of author index renders it unsuitable for the 
reference department. Mr. Smith, in his introduction, hopes that his book will 
be of some use as a desk book for librarians and bocksellers, and that it may 
find some use as a_ stock check-list. Librarians weaned on Dewey may 
find the arrangement (similar to that used in An English Library) a little strange 
at first. One might hardly expect to find the astronomical works of Sir James 
Jeans in the section dealing with Philosophy and Religion, whilst Guy Gibson’s 
Enemy Coast Ahead finds a strange bedfellow in Geldart’s Elements of English 
Law! Nevertheless, the prevision of good author and title indexes largely over- 
comes. ‘this drawback and, together with the handy list of publishers’ addresses 
also included, should help to make this little volume a useful addition to the 
reference library cr Readers Adviser’s desk 


P. D. POCKLINGTON. 
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THREE NATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be held during the next 
three months. In order that 
you may have ample time to 
make your arrangements, 

details of all three are set out 
in this leaflet, which also 
includes three tear-off slips on 
which to notify your intention 
of attending. 


Please be sure to send the 
appropriate slip to the appropriate 
address by the appropriate date, 


and enclosing, where necessary, 


the appropriate deposit. 


We look forward to seeing you 
at one, at least, of these 
meetings. You can be sure of 
an interesting and enjoyable 


experience ; 













Inaugural Meeting and Induction of the Preside 
to be held at Liverpool on Thursday 18th March. 


PROGRAMME. 


2.30 p.m. Assemble at the Central Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool } 
2.45—5.0 p.m. The following visits will be arranged :— 
(a) To the Liverpool Reference Library, including the Technical Library anj 
the newly opened Record Office. 
(b) To the Liverpool University Library. 
(c) To certain branch libraries of the Liverpool Public Libraries system, 
5.0—6.0 p.m. Tea in the Oak Library, Liverpool Reference Library. 
6.0 p.m. Induction of the President, Mr. J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., and the Presidenti; 
Address. In the Hornby Art Library, Liverpool. 
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5th Annual Weekend Conference 


to be held at the Florence Boot Hall, University Park, Nottingham, 
Friday to Sunday, 9th—11th April. 


Theme: THE READER AND THE BOOKISH MANNER. 
Leaders: D. I. Colley, S. C. Holliday, W. Howard Phillips. 


The subject under discussion will be the service to readers in libraries of all kin 
with the particular object of reducing principles to practice. It is hoped that 
bringing together interested practitioners to discuss this matter some usefi 
proposals and conclusions will emerge. 


PROGRAMME. 
Friday. Dinner, reception, and social evening. 
Saturday. Morning and Evening Sessions. Choice of afternoon visits to a wide range q 


libraries. 
Sunday. Morning Session. Afternoon General Session at which the conclusions of 
syndicates will be presented and discussed. 


Additional visits to libraries on Friday afternoon and Monday morning may be arrang 
on request. 

The cost, including Conference fee, accommodation (from dinner on Friday to tea 
Sunday), and transport for visits, will be £3. There will be a Conference fee of 5s. for 
very limited number of non-residents. 

It should be stressed that the greatest benefit of the Conference accrues to those w 
not only attend the Sessions but also take part in the informal discussions which follo 
and in the contacts which are then made. 

Final details, including descriptions of the libraries which may be visited, will be seq 
to all who complete the form opposite. 
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Annual General Meeting 
to be held at Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1., on Thursday, 20th Ma 


The meeting will be preceded by a visit to the matinee performance of the curred 
Shakespearean production (title not yet announced) at the Old Vic Theatre, and tea at tl 
Thames Side Restaurant on the 1951 South Bank site. 

Transport will be arranged from the restaurant to the headquarters of the Libra 
Association, where the Annual General Meeting will begin at 6.45 p.m. 

After the business meeting, Mr. J. G. O’Leary, Borough Librarian of Dagenham, b 
been invited to speak. Mr. O’Leary is one of the most stimulating, witty and forthrig 
speakers in the profession, and we may expect his talk to provide a fitting climax to 
memorable day. 

The total cost for those taking part in the afternoon programme, will be about !t 















A number of members of the Greater London Division will be glad to help t 
country colleagues by providing overnight accommodation before and after the Anm 
Meeting, if required. Please make your wishes clear when completing the form oppo 
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To Miss G. S. Smith, F.L.A., 
Reference Library, 

William Brown Street, 
Liverpool 3. 


I intend to be present at the Inaugural Meeting at 
Liverpool on March 18th: During the afternoon I 
wish to participate in visit (a), (b), (c).* 

*Delete whichever do not apply. 


Name 
Address 
Library 


This notification should reach Miss Smith not later 
than March Ith. 
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To The Conference Secretary, 
Miss L. E. Green, A.L.A., 


County Library, County Hall, 
Trent Bridge, Nottingham. 


I wish to reserve a place at the A.A.L. Week-end 
Conference, from April 9th—l1ith. I enclose 10s. deposit 
(not returnable). 


I shall require additional accommodation on Sunday 
night. (Cross out if not applicable). 


Name 
Address 


Library 


This form should be returned as soon as possible, as 
the number of places is strictly limited. 


DAVARI 
To Mr. W. G. Smith, A.L.A., 

Tooting Branch Library, 

Mitcham Road, 

London, S.W.17. 

I wish to take part in the afternoon programme on 
Thursday, May 20th. I enclose 5s. deposit (not return- 
able). 

I should like to stay with a member of the Greater 
London Division on the Wednesday/Thursday night.* 

*Cross out if not applicable. 


Name 
Address 
Library 


Please return this form as soon as possible so that 
sufficient theatre tickets can be obtained. 








OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1954 


PRESIDENT: J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., West Derby Branch Library, Liverpool. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: J. S. Bristow, F.L.A., Central Library, Croydon. 
HON. SECRETARY: W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


HON. TREASURER: W. S. Hudson, F.L.A., North Kensington District Library, 
Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 


HON. EDITOR: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 
HON. SOLICIroRS: Messrs. Metcalfe, Copeman & Pettefar, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER: T. Mann, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 
HON. EDUCATION SECRETARY: Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
S.E.24. 
HON. MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., Central Library, 
Lambeth, S.W.2. 


Enquiries regarding Correspondence Courses to the Hon. Education Secretary. 


Orders 


for THe Assistant LiBrakIAN, advertisement space, enquiries as to advertisement rutes 


etc.. ta the Hon. Treasurer. 
Secretary. 
to the Hon. Editor. 


enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 


Enquiries relating to membership to the Hon. Membership 
MSS. and letters for publication, preferably typed and double spaced, 

No payment is made for articles published in Tue ASSISTANT 
LipraRian. Orders for A.A.L. publications, to the Hon. Publications Officer. 


All other 


N.B.—Tue Assistant Lisrarian is distributed to members by Divisional Hon. Secret ries, to 
whom all enquiries regarding distribution should be sent. 


COUNCIL NOTES 


JANUARY 21. 


EVEN THOUGH he has had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting in the Council for a 
year knowing of his impending pro- 
motion, it must be quite an experience 
for a new President to look down from 
the rostrum for the first time and see 
before him quite a large body, con- 
sisting as it must of an appreciable 
proportion of new members who will 
need his guidance, and an equally large 
number of those who are no strangers 
to points of order and other presiden- 
tial pin-pricks. However, Mr. J. S. 
Parsonage, of Liverpool, having been 
“introduced” by the retiring President, 
Mr. Taylor, did not appear to be at all 
perturbed, and proceeded with the 
agenda in a most workman-like fashion. 

The minutes and matters arising 
having been disposed of, the Council 
proceeded to re-elect Mrs. Martin as 
Honorary Education Secretary, Mr. 
Broome as Honorary Membership 
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Secretary, and Mr. Mann as Honor- 
ary Publications Officer, but deferred 
until the next meeting the question of 
appointing an Honorary Assistant 
Secretary (a post they had decided to 
create for this year in view of the fact 
that the present Honorary Secretary 
has passed the last milestone on the 
road leading to his garden and the 
chessboard). Miss E. J. Willson was 
re-elected Chairman of the Council. 
Readers of these notes will remember 
that the A.A.L., wishing to share the 
burden which had been borne by other 
Sections and Branches of the parent 
Association during 1953, had returned 
£100 of its capitation grant to the 
Library Association. We were in- 
formed that the Library Association 
Council had been extremely gratified 
to hear of the gesture and had ex- 
pressed their appreciation. The Council 
then proceeded to appoint its Com- 








mittees—Press and Publications, Edu- 
cation and Library, and Finance and 
General Purposes—for 1954. This is 
usually a formality: Divisions with 
more than one representative endeavour 
to spread their Committee coverage as 
far as possible, and members of the 
Council usually find themselves serving 
on the Committee in which they have 
the deepest interest. However, on this 
occasion, someone had noticed that 
five of the six National Councillors 
wished to serve on the Education 
Committee, and thought they ought to 
be equally divided amongst the three 
Committees. As is usual on such 
occasions, the Council reached an 
agreeable compromise, at least for this 
year. The Council then adjourned to 
enable the Committees to meet. 

On reassembly, the Honorary Editor, 
supported by Miss Edwards, the 
re-elected Chairman of Press and 
Publications, reported the impending 
publication of Mallaber’s Primer of 
bibliography, progress towards a new 
edition of Sequels, and a revision of 
the A.A.L. Guide. The Committee 
had also considered a detailed memor- 
andum on publication policy prepared 
by the Honorary Editor, and Divisions 
were asked to make firm proposals 
before the next meeting. 


Mr. Tomlinson, another re-elected 
Chairman, seconded the Education 
Committee’s reports and recommen- 


dations, which had been introduced by 
Mrs. Martin. These were largely con- 
cerned with correspondence course 
arrangements, although they, too, had 
considered the Honorary’ Editor's 
memorandum on publishing, and, in 
the light of the experience of tutors, 
had suggestions to make which will be 
considered by the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee 

When the minutes of the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee were 
called for, it seemed strange, after so 
long a time, to see the familiar figure 
of Mr. Bristow, now Vice-President, 
in the place often referred to, in jest, 
as the Opposition bench. However, 
his successor in office, Mr. Hudson, 
demonstrated that after a year as 
Assistant Honorary Treasurer he had a 


more than adequate grasp of the com- 
plexities of finance and statistics with 
which the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee seem inevitably to be 
involved. The immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Mr. Taylor, in his new réle as 
Chairman of this Committee, seconded 
the adoption of the minutes. The 
Committee’s main work had been to 
consider the annual financial statement 
in detail, and recommended its accep- 
tance as part of the Annual Report, 
which will be submitted at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Council then returned to its 
own main agenda and approved the 
draft Annual Report, which will 
appear in the next issue of the Assistant 
Librarian, arranged its future meeting 
dates and approved the arrangements 
made by the Liverpool Division for 
the Presidential Induction, which will 
be held in Liverpool on March 18th. 

It is hoped that the same enthusiastic 
reception will be given to the arrange- 
ments for the 1954 Week-end Con- 
ference as has been our fortunate 
experience in the past, and that you 
will make good use of the form which 
is being sent out with this issue. 

This issue also contains the formal 
notice for the Annual General Meeting, 
to be held this year in London on 
Thursday, May 20th, and a bumper 
attendance is hoped for. Indeed, most 
members of the Council go beyond that 
and hope the formal business will be 
supplemented by some _ controversial 
motions. In past years, motions have 
usually been restricted to alterations in 
rules, and it seemed to be the majority 
opinion that these are, at the best, 
necessary evils. 

The Council representatives having 
given their reports on the meetings of 
the L.A. Council and Committees in 
November, 1953, the G.L.D. was in- 
vited to comment on the desirability 
or otherwise of making an inquiry into 
the possibility of standardization of 
methods and stationery, and then, hav- 
ing decided to keep under close review 
the effect of the recent N.J.C. circular 
on the recruitment of university gradu- 
ates, Council thought that it was about 
to rise. But no. 
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The President found himself for the 
first time on the receiving end of a 
point of order: a point of order which 
must have been unique in the experi- 
ence of many of those present. It 
seemed that in the Education Com- 
mittee there had been some discussion 
on the Committee’s previous decision 
to insist that correspondence was an 
essential part of a correspondence 
course, and that students who failed to 
return written work would not receive 
further lessons. Because he is violently 
opposed to this, Mr. Phillips had 
moved that a statement of this policy 
should be included in all publicity for 
correspondence courses—with the 
avowed intention of making use of the 
published statement. Because he 
equally firmly agrees with the policy, 
Mr. Moon had a more obvious reason 


for seconding the motion. However, 
as this did not, in fact, mean anything 
new (because it was being done 
already), it had not been recorded as a 
formal motion, and had not been in- 
cluded in the Minutes, nor had its 
omission been noted when the Minutes 
were presented to the Council earlier 
in the proceedings (even W. Homer 
Phillips nods, but not very often). Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Moon, for their 
diverse reasons, now wanted the minute 
added to the record, and Mr. Tomlin- 
son, the Chairman, was auite willing 
that this should be done, and eventu- 
ally what had seemed very complicated 
was made to appear easy by the Presi- 
dent. The next cry was ‘* Who goes 
home?” The writer’s train had gone— 
perhaps the Sheffield train had gone, 
too. W.T. 


THE ATOMIC WEAPONS RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT, ALDERMASTON, BERKS. invites 
applications for the posts of (1) Librarian and (2) Assistant Librarian in the 
Technical Library. Candidates for Librarian should have a pass degree in science 
subjects or a library qualification, coupled with experience in a technical library. 
Candidates for Assistant Librarian should have Higher School Certificate or 


equivalent in science subjects and some technical library experience. 


The salary 


ranges are: £928 rising to £1,091 for Librarian, and £650 rising to £800 for 


Assistant Librarian. 
able period for 


Housing accommodation will be available within a reason- 
the successful applicant, 


if married. Application to the 


Administrative Officer (Recruitment), Department of Atomic Energy, A.W.R.E., 
Aldermaston, Berkshire, quoting Ref. 17/WGE. 











ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
1954 


Preliminary Notice. 


The 1954 ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held in 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1., on 20th May, 
1954. 


Notices of motion for this 
meeting must be submitted in 
writing to reach me within 
12 days of the publication of 
this notice. 


W. Tynemouth, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Central Library, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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MISCELLANY 


Library Association Prize 
Competition. The subjects for this 
year’s competition will have been 
announced in the February issue of 
the Library Association Record. Any 
member of the L.A. may take part, and 
it is hoped that the prize of £10 will 
provide added incentive to librarians 
to make a serious contribution to pro- 
fessional literature—incentive which 
has been so sadly lacking since the 
essay ceased to form part of the Final 
Examination. 


Assistant Librarian. Some copies 
of the 1953 title-page and index were 
inadvertently distributed to members 
as well as to subscribers, and remain- 
ing stocks are inadequate to meet the 
demand. Will members who have 


Essay 








received indexes which they do not 
need please send them, to the Hon. 
Publications Officer, who will be glad to 
refund postage. 

The Hon. Publications Officer is 
grateful at all times for unwanted 
copies of the Library Assistant and 
Assistant Librarian. At present there 
is urgent need for extra copies of the 
January and September-October issues, 
1953. It would be appreciated if the 
A.A.L. representative in each library 
would gather up any spare copies of 
these or any other issues, and send 
them to Newcastle. 

Distribution of the Assistant 
Librarian to students at _ full-time 
library schools is now being done 
through the schools instead of through 
their libraries. Students are asked to 
co-operate by notifying their local 
Divisional Secretary or A.A.L. Repre- 
sentative promptly when they com- 
mence their course, and again at the 
end of the session when they return to 
their libraries. 


“ Resources Discovered” — a film 
on the co-operation of public libraries 
with industry. Production of this film 


has now begun, and it is hoped that it 
will be finished in May. As in the 
case of Invitation and Opportunity, 
the prime mover is our Hon. Memb 
ship Secretary and unofficial Visual 
Aids Adviser, Mr. W. F. Broonie, 
who is being assisted by a number o 
organisations, including D.S.1.R. 


L.A.—A.A.L. Library. Following 
the successful experiment in _ the 
autumn, the library at Chaucer House 
will be open to members until 8 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
from Tuesday, 16th February, to Wed- 
nesday, 14th April. 


Diversion. Another performance of 
“Pleasant voices: a diversion for 
librarians’, which was organised last 
year by the London Group of the 
University and Research Section, will be 
given on Friday, March Sth, at Chaucer 
House, at 6.30 p.m. (refreshments from 
6 p.m.). 

This is a musical programme treating 
lightly of the history of librarianship, 
and all members of the Library 
Association will be very welcome to 
come along. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCALIGERIAN SCURRILITY 


[See ** How to be erudite and Scaligerian ”’ 
by S. C. Holliday. February issue.] 
HOW NICE to be a gentlemanly librarian, 
scintillating yet profound, modest and 
gracious! Well-read, too—ab'le to 
astonish illiterate specialists with Greek, 


Latin, German and Double-Dutch. 
And still have the common touch: 
“‘Whaddya really know, Joe?” I love 


that gag. 

A gentleman is one who is convinced 
that there are no really important prob- 
lems worth studying. Even infibula- 
tion—which in its special meaning 
(S.O.E.D.) seems to be an _ extra- 
ordinarily delicate operation—is just 
baloney. A _ specialist cannot help 
deploring this conviction. After all, 
take the problem of _ horseradish 
peroxidase. Everyone knows that this 
antidyspeptic is essential to preserve 
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the equanimity .for which beef-eating 
gentlemen are renowned. 

It must be very pleasant to know 
that while the other sort hiccups vain- 
gloriously into print in a vulgar display 
of exhibitionism, your own regugita- 
tion is as beneficial to others as to 
yourself. And the style is so good. 
Eruditic is such an elegant word, don’t 
you think? 

When quoting one of the others, to 
point out just how dull, trivial, por- 
tentous, obscure and ignorant he really 
is, a gentleman need not risk a reply 
by actually naming him. That would 
ape the bluntness of which the others 
are guilty—no gentleman would be so 
damned impertinent. Far better, and 
safer, to remain discreetly allusive. 

Finally, a gentleman knows that so 
long as he creates the right general 
impression, he need not bother about 
the details. Establish the principle— 
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specialists are snide—and ignore evi- Categorically maintaining my anony- 
dence to the contrary.! Butcher them mity—a device for displaying ungentte- 
all to make a Roman Holliday. manly relationships—I remain, sub- 


stantivally yours, 
' Laboratory Practice. April, 1953, ee 
page 198. One of the Victims. 


LAMENT OF A SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
(With apologies to PAUL JENNINGS). 


If | were a public liberian 

| should have no need to be erudite and Scaligerian. 

As far as knowledge goes, I should not need to show any particular preference, 

Being always within arm’s length of numerous works of reference; 

| could ignore those we humorously call “students” and concentrate on the 
weighty matter of fiction, 

And not be bothered by difficult questions about coefficients of friction 

Or other scientific subjects that are not the least use, 

As, for example, the role of ascorbic acid in human nutrition, or the fermentation 
of sugar by yeast-juice. 

Alas how unlucky am I, who have not the chance to earn my bread 

By providing the common man with such cultural monuments as Gone with the 
Wind and The Naked and the Dead. 

The reports | am obliged to read are not at all gentlemanly, like those of 
Dr. Kinsey: 

On the contrary, they deal with Public Health and research on cast iron, and 
such-like linsey. 

| have to endure the language of T. H. Huxley and Faraday, 

Which, compared to the noble prose of Annie Swan and Ruby M. Ayres, is no 
more than a paroday. 

In my library, you will not find the biographies of film stars and socialites, nor 
books on the ballet, 

Nor Vogue, nor The Tatler, nor even Reveille, 

But uncouth things such as dictionaries of organic compounds and tables of 
probability, 

Entirely lacking in snobability. 

O Mr. Holliday, you are unkind to say that special librarians are dull, portentous 
and trivial, 

And apt to write drivial; 

For although I can solve Ximenes crosswords, 

And am familiar with all sorts of scientific boss words, 

| do not know gentlemanly expressions like ‘“ accipitrine abacusses”’ and 
** infibulation ”"— 

A tribulation 

Made harsher by not having any new branches to be opened by the Mayor and 
Committee, 

Which I am sure you will agree is a pity. 

It leaves me nothing on which to write inspiring articles, 

So I am reduced to discussing analets and Bishop Wilkins’ transcendental 
particles. 

But though I labour in the horrid depths of science 

And am not purified by the cultural disciplines of overdues and fience, 

Yet I have the soul of a librarian, and I am distressed by your remarks which, 
like those you mention in The Engineer, may also be considered snide: 

The shrinking violet weeps beneath my inch-thick hide. 

Icarius. 
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DOCUMENTARY 
REPRODUCTION 


MAY | MAKE two slight observations 
on the very useful article by Mr. R. J. 
Hoy (January). Terms tend to become 
connected with end uses, and dye-line 
is usually associated with the blue 
print and true-to-scale reproduction in 
the copying of single-sided plans and 
drawings. Diazo-copying is associated 
with the reflex processes and the use 
of a screen and feil. In connection 


with this, the Rétocé equipment is 
Dutch and Azoflex is its British 
equivalent. 


A. J. Walford. 


BACKWARD READERS 


| SHOULD ‘LIKE to thank your corres- 
pondent, G.A.C., for his recent article 
on our list of Books for Backward 
Readers. This is just the kind of con- 
structive comment we have been seek- 
ing since the list was first published, 
and should help us considerably in 
our selection of future additions and 
in revaluation of the books currently 
included. With regard to the difficulty 
of the vocabulary, we must emphasize 
that none of these books was specifi- 
cally written for the child backward 
in reading, as our aim has been to 
select only these books which a child 
might read out of school hours. Also, 
we rejected those books falling below 
a required standard of writing. It is 
impossible to say what book is going 
to appeal to a boy or girl who just 
doesn't like reading, but a good liter- 
ary standard seems __ essential. In 
writing specifically for the backward 
reader, an author has to limit his style 
and vocabulary to such an extent that 
the result is usually trite and lifeless 
in the extreme. Thus our list is the 
result of an attempt to select suitable 
books from the ordinary run of chil- 
dren’s fiction and non-fiction, using 
the Flesch formula to assess the read- 
ing ages. The inteiest ages given is 
intended as a very general guide. One 
cannot state definitely the interest age 
of any book, as it varies according to 
the inclination and capacities of the 
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individual child, but some estimation 
of it can be made after a careful study 
of the text of the Looks, and from 
observatien of children’s reading tastes 
generally. 
E. Simpson, 
City Librarian, Coventr) 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


In the article on reference libraries 
(January, 1954), it is suggested that 
when an enquirer presents what to 
him is a difficult problem, but which 
in reality is simple to solve, it is best 
to simulate a search for the answer 
The purpose of this is to avoid mak- 
ing the enquirer think he has been 
made to look ridiculous. It is also 
suggested in the same article that a 
reference library should be _business- 
like in its affairs. How can the two 
suggestions be reconciled? 

Surely it would be better to produce 
the required information immediately, 
and with a word or two of explana- 
tion on why no. difficulties were 
enccuntered. Whether or not _ the 
enquirer will go away feeling he has 
been made to look riciculous depends 
on how the answer was given, and the 
attitude of the librarian or the assis- 
tant. 


Personally, I have found that a 
prompt answer gives a favourable im- 
pression of the service the library 
offers, and feel that a simulated search 
is time wasted and unbusinesslike. 

C. P. Auger, 
Assistant, Birmingham P.L 


[A similar letter has been received from 
Mr. N. G. Wiltshire, Norwich Public Library.| 


THE WINTER EXAMINATIONS, 


1953 
ORGANISATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE COMMENTS of Mr. J. C. Harrison 
raise once more the question of inter- 
pretation of the syllabus. If it is true 
that “‘the candidate in any way fami- 
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liar with current American thought 
must have been in a favourable posi- 
tion,” then lecturers and students are 
in immediate need of authoritative 
guidance on an apparently new and 
unheralded widening of the syllabus. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Harrison’s 
assertion is not justified and the 
Examiner has ignored information not 
“confined to the United Kingdom” in 
candidates’ answers, then his statement 
needs denying with the same authority. 

1 believe that the two last papers in 
this examination have shown a refresh- 
ing sense of reality, but it is never- 
theless probable that Mr. Harrison’s 
comments draw attention to a certain 
limitation in the syllabus. It is cer- 
tainly not difficult to envisage many 
types of question which cannot be 
answered adequately without reference 
to American practice, e.g., subject 
departments in public libraries, new 
issue methods, or the role of library 


schools. But such speculation, though 
possibly intriguing, is of secondary 
importance. We need clarification, and 


it seems that this may best be obtained 
by referring the question to the oppro- 
priate Moderating Committee. 
E. P. Dudley, 
Librarian, Belsize Branch, 
Hampstead P.L. 


{Moderating Committees, consisting of Senior 
Examiners and representatives of full-time 
schools, part-time schools, and correspon- 
cence course tutors, have been set up for 
cuch group of the Registration Examination 
and many parts of the Final Examination, 
for the specific purpose of discussing prob- 
lems connected with the interpretation of the 
syllabus.] 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


tOR SOME TIME now the question 
papers for this particular hurdle in 
Registration have caused me as much 
disquiet as they have caused dismay 


to assistants I have known. I have 
looked in vain in the Assistant for 
firm and forthright criticism of the 


confusion of purpose which obviously 
lies behind the questions and the fram- 
ing of them, but any criticism has 
been made without much conviction. 
Even if mine is ill-placed and un- 
scholarly, it might provoke a_ wiser 
mind to consider the problem. 
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In the last number of the Assistant, 
some thoughtful remarks were made 
about the December paper by a tutor. 
I disagree with her that the paper was 
a balanced one. The trouble was not 
“over-emphasis on the Cl6th” it was 
under-emphasis on all periods and most 
writers. In a three-hour paper which 
covers the notable literature from 
Chaucer to the present day, you cannot 
est a student’s reading in English 
Literature (or even his outline know- 
ledge of it from some such work as 
Buchan) without a good range of 
questions. If you allocate one ques- 
tion to a century you have no right 
to expect more than thorough know- 
ledge of the main literary figures of 
the time. To ask one question each 
on the seventeenth century and the 
Victorians and then be preoccupied 
with Cowley, Temple, Charles Kingsley, 
Disraeli, Ruskin, Newman, is foolish 
and unfair. Thus you encourage the 
quick gleaner from concise histories of 
English Literature and not the assis- 
tant who reads the great in literature. 
If this is the aim then the insistence 
that the student must have first-hand 
knowledge of the literature becomes 
pretentious nonsense. ; 

It was also said that papers in 
English Literature constantly include 
questions which the candidate cannot 
answer in the time allowed. This is 
true, but the examples given were of 
questions which were _ sufficiently 
straightforward for the student to 
tackle, given a strong hand and a fast- 
moving pen; thus one might cope with 
Shakespeare’s comedies (with analysis 
of one) and estimate Scott as novelist 
and poet. The “main weakness” in 
the papers is not this sort of question, 
it is the one which is badly-worded, 
ambivalent, phrased like the first 
thought (rapidly discarded) of a thesis 
title; it is the sort of question at which 
the intelligent student pauses long, 
seeing the complexities and ambiguities, 
and often passes on, because he has 
enough, not too little, knowledge to be 
perplexed by it; it is too often too 
wide and too vague. For instance, it 
was said in the Assistant (September— 
October, 1953), that a question on the 








contribution of Puritan writers to 
literature was good and’ interesting. 
So it was—for a thesis—but not in this 
paper whicn gives too little time for 
discussing and assessing. 

Take the December paper which 
invites the student to discuss the dic- 
tum that “it was Spenser who first 
revealed poetic beauty to his genera- 
tion”. What is poetic beauty? What 
is asked, I suppose, is what new in 
subject and style Spenser brought to 
his generation and what he revived. 
Question 2, factual in contrast, asks 
for a chronological survey of the 
writings for the English Theatre from 
1520 to 1578. It may be foolish of 
students to think that ‘‘chronological”’ 
means an accurate knowledge of dates, 
but they do. Less testing to the 
memory and more to the intelligence 
would be an account of the important 
contributions to English drama in this 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—5 


GREATER 


THE GREATER LONDON Division differs 
from all the others primarily in the 
size of its membership. In 1953 this 
was 2159, aearly one-third of the 
entire A.A.L. and cver four times the 
size of any other Division. From time 
to time suggestions have been made for 
re-arrangement into smaller units, but 
after discussion the idea has always 
been rejected. We enjoy some advan- 
tages, €.g., comparatively easy commu- 
nication and the use of Chaucer House 
(though this is sometimes a mixed 
blessing, as will be seen later). Bui 
our size presents difficulties of keep- 
ing members in touch with each other 
and preserving a coherent unit. Three 
hundred and eighty members are in 
non-public libraries and many of 
them work alone or in very small 
groups. Although some serve on the 
Committee each year, we have yet to 
discover better ways of catering for 
the majority of these members. We 
have to remember also the rival claims 
of the many evening classes and the 
six other library organisations holding 
meetings in the area. The Committee 
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period and what know of their 
influence. 


Question 


we 


6 asks the candidate to 
define the phases of the Classical 
movement in literature from 1700 to 
1799. This was explained with a model 
answer in the last copy of the Assis- 
tant, and | intend no criticism of this 
neat and comprehensive example except 
to say that to pursue usefully Pope’s 
dicta in his Essays on criticism, the 
ideas of his mentors, Aristotle, Long- 
inus, Horace, the tenets of classicism 
in the poetry of Parnell, Gay, Gold- 


smith, Johnson, and the prose of 
Addison, Swift, Arbuthnot (all of 
which seems to be merely an intro- 


ductory canter) would take much longer 
than coping with Scott or Shakespeare's 
comedies. 
Miss M. L. Jackson, 
Librarian, Broadstairs Branch, 


Kent Co.L. 


LONDON 


tries to deal with 
means of G.L.D. News issued 10 
times a year, by “ district visiting,” by 
holding meetings in different parts of 
the area in turn, and by encouraging 
local initiative both at these meetings 
and in the development of staff guild 
activities. 

Our Treasurer receives excellent 
training in shoe-string economics, since 
the system of reduced capitation grants 
for over a certain membership leaves 
us in the odd position that the more 
members we get the more difficult ii 
is to make ends meet. We supplement 
our resources by publishing advertise- 
ments in G.L.D. News, which off-set 
about two-thirds of the cost of publi- 
cation, and by other publishing ven- 
tures, e.g., the Union List of Biblio- 
graphies (1950) and ihe Union List o/ 
Reference Books (1954). Some of our 


the situation by 


other activities also yield a _ small 
margin of profit. 
The most consistently successful 


features of cur educational programme 
are the one-day Revision Schools held 
at Chaucer House in May and Novem- 
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ber. These cover the entire Entrance 
and Registration courses and, where 
demand is sufficient, parts of Finals as 
well. We have held several annual 
week-end schools at Wansfell College, 
Reference Schools at some of the 
larger libraries and annual series of 
visits to papermakers, printers, etc. 
Some decrease in attendances com- 
pared with earlier years may be due to 
the growing number of students who 
can avail themselves of similar facili- 
ties through the library schools. How- 
ever, the scope of our educational 
work is such tha* we have long had a 
special Education sub-committee, and 
last year had to appoint a member as 
Education Secretary to the Committee 
to relieve the Hon. Secretary of this 
part of his heavy burden. 


Our meetings are more often than 
formerly held away from Chaucer 
House, where it seems that only a 
“star” speaker or an extremely attrac- 
tive theme will overcome the aversion 
of younger members to the official sur- 
roundings. A more popular venue is a 
library, particularly if it has any note- 
worthy features to be examined or 
discussed. Attendances at meetings in 
1953 averaged about 78, but have 
ranged from well over 120 to under 
20. Poor attendances have called 
forth accusations of apathy, followed 
by heated denials and arguments. 
Meanwhile the Committee goes on try- 
ing to please all of the members some 
of the time. . . . The great success of 
the recent “Critics on Parade’ meet- 
ing indicates a need for more meetings 
where junior members are actively 
encouraged to speak. Two meetings 
each year are held jointly with the 
London and Home Counties Branch, 
the Division and the Branch taking 
turns to choose the subject and 
arrange its presentation. The Division 
also arranges coach trips for its mem- 
bers to attend meetings held outside 
the area, e.g., Conferences, when 
these are accessible. 


The G.L.D. has its moments of 
inspiration. One was in October, 
1946, when the News-letter was started, 
another in 1947 when the first Register 
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of Methods in Libraries was compiled. 
Whitsun, 1950, saw the first visit to 
Paris, which proved so popular that it 
has now become a regular annual 
event. In 1952 we inaugurated ‘“ dis- 
trict visiting,’ each member of the 
Committee being made responsible for 
a number of libraries which he visits 
and with which he keeps in touch. The 
purposes are to stimulate interest in 
the A.A.L. and in professional matters 
generally; also to provide a means for 
as many individual members as pos- 
sible to become acquainted with at 
least one Committee member, through 
whom they may have a direct voice in 
the conduct of Divisional affairs. 
Reports of visits are a standing item 
on the Committee’s agenda. Review- 
ing the past eighteen months’ experi- 
ence, this year’s Committee has 
decided that the scheme is weil worth 
while, but that efforts will in future 
be concentrated on the places which 
seem to need them most rather than 
spread over the entire area 

We keep a watchful eye on wider 
fields—the undertakings and achieve- 
ments of our parent body, of col- 
leagues in other sections, of our local 
Branch and of the Library Association 
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generally. NALGO activities and any 
other events which may concern assis- 
tants are noted. Often we can do no 
more than draw the attention of our 
members or of an _ appropriate 
authority to such matters, but we act 
constructively when possible. For 
instance, in the period of upheaval fol- 
lowing the Bournemouth Conference 
of 1952, the G.L.D. Committee 
worked very hard to formulate, within 
three months, suggestions on a draft 
policy for the Library Association. 
Last year a large number of members 
of the Division contributed to pay the 
expenses of two members who went to 
speak on behalf of the rest, at the 
Llandudno Conference. However. our 
customary mode of action is that the 
G.L.D, Committee proposes motions 
for discussion by the A.A.L. Council: 
as a result of one such motion, for 
instance, the A.A.L. recently recom- 
mended the L.A. to reconsider the 
question of the Librarians’ Award, 
with especial reference to Clause 5. 
Envoi—the libraries of London are 
not paved with gold, but we are brush- 
ing up our red carpets in the hope of 
welcoming many assistants from other 
Divisions at the A.G.M. this year. 


MMO MS.) 
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